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On the Means of Ventilation. 


'“ The making a room, or the several rooms, and parts 


of a building warm, and at the same time salv- 
brious, demands not only attention, but knowledge.” 
Richardson. 


According to Dr. Reid, “The great basis 
of all ventilating arrangements is the amount 
of supply which may be considered adequate 
for the apartment to be ventilated.” It may 
be well, therefore, in the first place, to enter 
a little into an examination of this part of the 
subject. It has been stated, that 396 cubic 
inches may be considered as the average 
quantity of air respired by an adult in a min- 
ute; and that the aqueous vapour thrown off 
from the surface of the body, independently 
of that exhaled from the lungs, amounts to 
about thirty ounces in twenty-four hours, or 
nine and one-tenth grains in a minute. Now 
nine grains and a tenth of vapour will satu- 
rate 1872 cubic inches of air at the tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees. If, therefore, the 
air respired could be removed without its miz- 
ing with the rest of the air of the room, and 
if, also, a quantity of air could be in like man- 
ner removed, sufficient to take up all the va- 
pour and associated impurities emitted from 
the surface of the skin—this moisture being 
prevented from diffusing itself into the rest of 
the air—then a discharge of about one cubic 
foot and a third per minute for each individu- 
al—the vacancy being supplied with pure air 
of a proper temperature,—would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be sufficient to maintain 
the purity of the atmosphere of the apartment. 
But it is evident that such an arrangement as 
has been supposed cannot be effected. ‘The 
vitiated air necessarily becomes diffused more 
or less through the atmosphere of the room 
before it can be drawn off. The air removed 
is, therefore, a mixture of pure and impure ; 
and, consequently, several times the amount 
above mentiozed must be changed every min- 
ute, if it be intended to preserve a salubrious 
atmosphere. Dr, Reid, after many experi- 
ments on this subject, has arrived at the con- 
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clusion, that, when the external air is at an/an occupied apartment is, (except when the 
average temperature, ten cubic feet should be | weather is warm, and at the same time the 
provided for each individual. The amount | number of persons present, small,) of a higher 
that should -be furnished varies greatly, ac-| temperature, and therefore specifically light- 
cording to the condition of the external at-|er, than the atmosphere without. If, then, 
mosphere as to temperature, moisture, &c.,| there be, in such an apartment, one or more 
and is dependent upon various other circum. | openings in the ceiling, and others of corres- 
stances. On some occasions, a supply of 100 | ponding extent in the floor, all communicating 
cubic feet does not give so much relief as that | freely with the external atmosphere, a gener- 
of a few cubic feet under more favourable cir-|al upward movement of the air within will 
cumstances.* The above estimate “is giv-| take place, unless prevented by the action of 
en,” says our author, “ with much diffidence, | the wind outside. The air in the room being 


and only as an approximation. It is the re- 
sult, however, of an extreme variety of expe- 
riments, made on hundreds of different consti- 
tutions, supplied one by one with given amounts 
of air, and also in numerous assemblies and 
meetings, where there were means for estima- 
ting the quantity of air with which they were 
provided.” In another part of the work, 
speaking of the amount of air required for 
ventilation, he says: “ Entertaining the con- 
viction that no satisfactory progress would be 
made in the systematic ventilation of build- 
ings, ships, or mines, till this primary ques- 
tion was settled, and that erroneous estimates 
on this point had done more to impede the 
progress of ventilation than any other cause, 
a series of apartments were constructed a 
Edinburgh, in which nunierous trials were 
made, previous to the commencement of the 
alterations made in the House of Commons; 
the arrangements introduced in the largest of 
these having placed the supply of air, both as 
to quantity and quality, entirely under con- 
trol, and the experiments having been made 
with numbers, varying from one individual to 
240 persons.” 

Ten cubic feet may, then, be considered 
the amount of air that should generally be 
furnished for each individual, where efficient 
means of ventilation have been provided. In 
cold weather, a somewhat smaller supply will 
be found sufficient ; and in apartments where 
a complete system of ventilation has not been 
adopted, so large a supply, (especially to 
crowded assemblies,) cannot be furnished with 
safety and comfort. 

The mode of ventilation which is the most 
simple, and, consequently, the most easily up- 
plied, is that which has been termed the 
“ Natural,” or “ Spontaneous method.” It 
depends upon the same principles as the pro- 
duction of wind in the external atmosphere ; 
so that this method is analogous to that by 
which the ventilation of the globe is effected. 




















lighter than that without, will rise and escape 
through the opening or openings in the ceil- 
ing, the vacancy being supplied by fresh por- 
tions entering from below. 

The vitiated air being at first lighter than 
the rest, rises to the ceiling, before it becomes 
much diffused ; so that the upper stratum of 
air is more impure than that of any other 
part of the apartment. It is a mistaken no- 
tion to suppose that the carbonic acid of re- 
spiration sinks, on account of its greater spe- 
cific_gravity, to the lower parts of the room. 
It is by virtue of the property of diffusiveness* 
that this gas mixes with the air taken into the 
lungs ; and hence its greater specific gravity 
does not cause it to separate from the air re- 
spired and descend towards the floor of the 
apartment, but the carbonic acid and the other 
impurities exhaled from the body, are carried 
up towards the ceiling, in consequence of the 
greater specific lightness of the atr and vapour 
with which they are associated, After this 
rising, however, these exhalations, excepting 
such part as may be carried off by ventilation 
or otherwise, become gradually diffused 
through the atmosphere of the room ; and thus 
the different portions of the air are rendered 
nearly equally vitiated, the upper strata, how- 
ever, being more impure than the lower. 

It is evident that the greater the difference 
between the temperature of the air within and 
of that without the building, the greater (oth- 
er circumstances being equal,) will be the 
ventilation; and also, that the higher the 
temperature of the room, the less will be the 
tendency of the vitiated air to rise from the 
body. The greater oppressiveness of occu- 
pied apartments in warm weather than in cold, 
is owing in part to the debility and languor 
produced by the heat itself, and to the increas- 
ed discharge of impurities by perspiration ;f 
but chiefly, perhaps, to the fact, that the dif- 


| ference between the temperature within and 








It may be thus explained. ‘The air inside of 


* In the present Houses of Parliament there have 
occasionally been furnished, in warm weather, from 


* There is some account of this property of gases on 
page 226 of last volume of “ The Friend.” 
t The quantity of carbonic acid exhaled, is, however, 
| less in summer than in winter; at lcast such was the 
result of a number of experiments tried by Dr. Ed- 





36,000 to 50,000 cubic feet per minute to one apartment 
alone, or about 60 feet per minute to each individual, 


wards. See his “Influence of Physical Agents on 
Lifo,” Part iii. chap. 6. 
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Jation is, in such cases, almost entirely depen- 
dent upon the wind; while at the same time, 
owing to the elevated temperature and conse- 
quent specific lightness of the atmosphere of 
the apartment, the vitiated air lingers about 
the bodies of those present, instead of rising 
at once to the upper parts of the room. For 
like reasons it is that the atmosphere of cities 
is more pure in cold weather than in warm ;| 
fewer impurities being generated, and these | 
quickly passing to the upper regions of the | 
air, 

From what has been said it will be seen, 
that, in order most effectually to ventilate an 
apartment, the vitiated air must be discharged 


mitted through openings at, or near the floor. 
This latter requisite is often entirely over- 
looked. It seems to be forgotten that, as 
much bad air as is removed, just so much of | 
the pure article must be introduced ; and that, 
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consequently, openings for the admission of 
the latter are equally as necessary as those 
for the discharge of the former. ‘“ The want 
sufficient magnitude,” says Dr. Reid, “is as 
great an evil as a defective egress.” 

Here it may be well to point out the inefli- 
ciency of the common modes of ventilation. 
The plan of lowering the upper sash of the 
windows is, in cold weather, under ordinary 
circumstances, very objectionable. Streams 
of cold air are thus poured down upon the 
heated bodies of those near the windows, pro- 
ducing great discomfort, and sometimes fatal 
illness ; while at last only a partial change o 
air is effected. An apartment warmed by a 
hot-air furnace, and containing but few indi- 
viduals, may in this way be pretty satisfacto- 
rily ventilated, when the wind and weather 
are favourable. The ventilation, however, 
is obstructed even under the most favourable 
circumstances, by the coldness of the air in 
the immediate vicinity of the window,* and 
partly on account of the place of exit commu- 
nicating so immediately with the external 
atmosphere. 

In some cases the whole provision for ven- 
tilation is nothing more than a simple opening 
in the ceiling communicating with the close 
loft above,—there being no means whatever 
provided for the ingress of fresh air ; which 
indeed would be wholly unnecessary where 
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Prettiest 


the impure air. The effect of such an ar- 
rangement is, that the warmer air rises to the 
upper part of the room, passes through the 
opening in the ceiling, and coming in contact 
with the cold roof, becomes cooled. By this 
process its density is increased ; in conse- 
quence of which, returning through the same 
opening in the ceiling, it descends to the floor, 
where it becomes again warmed, and then 
passes through the same movements.t 


* In a heated room in cool weather, the cold surface 
of the glass in the windows causes a constant down. 
ward current in the air which is contiguous to it. 

+ The movement of the air is of course somewhat 
modified by the draughts through the crevices around 


of an acknowledged ingress of fresh air of| that, in order to obtain safe and effective ven- 
tilation, the place of discharge must have, as 
nearly as possible, a direct, but not an imme- 
diate, communication with the external at- 
mosphere ; and there must be ample provision 
for the ingress of fresh air at the lower part 
of the room. 
tained by having a tube or flue, (which may 
be either of wood, metal, or brick,) extending 
from the opening in the ceiling through the 
roof, and to some height above it. 
should the vitiated air, after leaving the apart- 






nate through a loft or other large space be- 





there is no way furnished for the escape of 
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In either case, 


The idea 


It appears plainly from what has been said 


The former object is best at- 


In no case 
ment to be ventilated, be allowed to dissemi- 


fore being discharged into the external atmos- 
phere: for if the air that has passed the ven- 
tilator becomes materially cooled before its 
final discharge, it will have a tendency, in 
consequence of its increased specific gravity, 
to descend and return through the ventilator 
into the room whence it had proceeded. The 
height of the ventilating tube is of some im- 
portance, not only because the draught will be 
less obstructed by the wind, but for the fur- 
ther reason that, the higher the column of 
warm and rarefied air,—that is, the greater 
the height of the top of the tube above the 
place for the entrance of fresh air,—the great- 
er (other circumstances being equal) will be 
the ventilation. According to Tredgold, the 
air should escape “ through tubes of uniform 
diameter ;” and “the tubes of rooms on the 
same level, which communicate with one an- 
other, should be all taken to the same height ; 
otherwise cold air will blow down some of 
them, or, if this does not happen, the effect of 


the windows and doors, and by other circumstances. 
The currents produced in different apartments ma 
readily be traced. “This is most easily effected,” as 
Dr. Reid informs us, “ by using an exceedingly minute 
thread, which is inclined in any direction by the slight- 
est movement in the atmosphere; or by producing a 
little smoke with a very small coil of brown paper, tak. 
ing care to use no more than is absolutely necessary, so 
that any error from the heat of the paper may be re- 
duced as much as possible.” 


others.” 
level may be opened into one common top with 
adyantage,”* 
place in the room, or a grate or stove that 
requires a large supply of air, the smoke or 
gas flue and the ventilating tube should event- 
ually unite: otherwise, either a current of 
cold air will come down the latter, or the pro- 
ducts of combustion will be drawn out into 
the room. 


Y | others. 


without, is not sufficient to produce, even with| Even when there are openings in the roof or|the lower tubes will be less than that of the 
the doors and windows open, more than a very |in the ends of the loft, the same process will 
slight movement of the air, so that the venti-|in part take place, as the cold roof will con- 
dense the air before it reaches the opening 
into the external atmosphere. 
then, the effect is not so much to ventilate the 
room, as to cool it, and to produce offensive 
currents upon the individuals assembled, espe- 
cially upon those nearly under the opening in 
the ceiling. When there are openings in the 
roof, these cold draughts are liable to be in- 
creased by the wind. One reason why venti- 
lation has been so much neglected is, doubt- 
less, that when any attention at all has been 
paid to the subject, the means adopted for re- 
moving the evil have generally been planned 
with little or no reference to scientific princi- 
ples, and have therefore proved unsatisfactory. 
at the ceiling, and the fresh air must be ad-|In sume cases the cold currents produced be- 
come the subject of complaint, while the evil 
to be remedied is scarcely abated. 
seems to be prevalent, that the oppressiveness 
of crowded apartments is owing entirely to 
the overheated state of the air,—not to the 
impurities contained in it. Hence, with many, 
to ventilate and to cool are synonymous terms. 


*“ But several tubes from the same 


When there isan open fire- 


In order that the wind and rain may not 


beat down the ventilating tube, and interrupt 
the discharge of air, it is necessary to protect 
the top with a cap or with louvres, or, what 
is much better, to furnish it with a cowl. 
With this latter contrivance, (and indeed with 
a-cap properly constructed,) the wind, instead 
of hindering the draught, will considerably 
increase it. 
fresh air should also, when practicable, be 
furnished with a cow] turned towards the 
wind. 


The opening for the ingress of 


As has already been stated, an acknowledg- 


ed ingress of fresh air is absolutely essential, 
if it be intended to obtain satisfactory ventila- 
tion. 
quate provision for this purpose, cold currents 
are almost invariably produced ; since much 
of the air which enters to supply the place of 
that removed, must pass through the opening 
by which the latter escapes. 
affect the constitution as seriously, but not as 
certainly, perhaps, as vitiated air. 


When there is no separate and ade- 


These currents 


The ac- 
tion of the former is speedy and observable ; 
that of the latter slow and insidious. With 
proper arrangements, these offensive draughts 
may be entirely avoided. It is true that there 
cannot be ventilation without a movement of 
the air; but if the fresh air be warmed and 
properly admitted, this movement will be ra- 
ther agreeable and healthful than otherwise. 
In many cases, particularly in apartments 
in which large assemblies convene, great ad- 
vantage will arise from having the air to en- 
ter with as much diffusion as possible. “It 
is evident,” says Dr. Reid, “ that the larger 
the surface by which a given quantity of air 
is permitted to enter any apartment, the less 
will its impetus be upon the person; and, 
therefore, the greater the degree of diffusion, 
the leas will it tend to impinge offensively, 
and produce the disagreeable effect of a 
draught or current. Further, air entering by 
one or a few apertures only, often dashes 
along unequally through an apartment to be 
ventilated, leaving the atmosphere compara- 
tively stagnant in some places, but producing 
sharp currents in others. Where the diffu- 
sion is great, the individuals who receive the 
fresh air will, in a great meastire, be supplied 
share and share alike, according to the per- 
fection of the arrangements, and none will be 
so placed as to be forced to respire the air 
that may have previously been respired by 
Diffusive ventilation not only se- 
cures these important arrangements, but, at 





* Principles of Warming and Ventilation, by T. 
Tredgald, p. 91. 

t At the Old Bailey, the cow! used for this purpose is 
fifteen feet in diameter, runs upon rollers, besides being 
supported by a central mast, and weighs two tons. 
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same time, admits of this introduction of air 
at a lower temperature than would otherwise 
be practicable without inconvenience.” “In 
ordinary apartments, a great amount of diffu- 
sion may be secured by taking advantage of 
the skirting for this purpose ;” and in public 
buildings “ considerable opportunities are ge- 
nerally presented, particularly in the rising 
steps, where air can be led in with diffusion.” 
In the present House of Commons the most 
extreme and universal diffusion is given, by 
haviug the floor pierced with “ nearly a mil- 
lion of apertures,” and by further breaking 
the force of the air passing through them by 
a porous and elastic hair-cloth carpet. In 
the House of Peers only a partial diffusion is 
effected, In the Justiciary Court, at Edio- 
burgh, (a building ventilated by the sponta- 
neous mode,) the floor is pierced with about 
a thousand holes for the same purpose. 

It is of course important that the air admit- 
ted should be as pure as possible. In making 
arrangements for ventilation, Dr. Reid has 
found it necessary, in several cases, on account 
of the impurity of the atmosphere immediate- 
ly around the house, to bring the fresh air 
from a considerable distance, in some instan- 
ces through air and water-tight channels ex- 
tended in cement. The air supplied to the 
temporary House of Commons is strained 
through a fibrous veil or seive forty-two feet 
in length by eighteen and a half feet in width. 
The coarser particles of soot, and other im- 
purities, are thus separated from it. Dr. 
Reid states, that “ by this, in the worst state 
of the atmosphere, it is found that 200,000 
visible portions of soot are sometimes exclud- 
ed on a single evening.” After passing this 
veil, the air is, on some occasions, washed in 
order to femove the smaller particles of soot, 
&c., that still remain in it. In the new 
Houses of Parliament the fresh air is to be 
tuken in from the summit of the Victoria 
tower on the south, and from the clock tower 
on the north, (from one or both, according to 
the course of the wind,) at an elevation above 
the river of about 200 ft. in the lowest case, and 
250 in the highest. In American cities such 
arrangements as these would ¢eldom be need- 
ful. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that, in 
cold weather, the air introduced for the pur- 
pose of ventilation should be warmed previ- 
ously to its entering the apartment, or at least 
immediately after its entrance, before it be- 
comes diffused. In apartments warmed by 
hot-air furnaces, the means for furnishing a 
supply of fresh air sufficiently heated are al- 
ready provided. The air, however, is often 
taken from the cellar, instead of from the ex- 
terior of the building; and the quantity fur- 
nished is not unfrequently too small. In con- 
sequence of the latter defect, the air enters 
the room at too high a temperature, and has 
more of the disagreeable empyreumatic odour 
and parched dryness, so often observable in 
heated apartments. The quantity of air that 
passes through the furnace will be much in- 
creased by enlarging the apertures by which 
the cold air enter¢-the furnace, and the flue 
by which the warm air escapes, provided a 
ventilator be placed in the room. 
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Where an apartment is heated by stoves, 
more difficulty is experienced in warming the 
air admitted. This may be accomplished, 
however, though not to entire satisfaction, by 
causing the air to pass either through or 
around the stoves, before escaping into the 
open room. Advantage would result, partic- 
ularly in large apartments, from having the | 
stoves placed in boxes or chambers six or sev- 
en feet wide, sunk from four to eight feet be- 
low the level of the floor, the fresh air being 
admitted at the bottom of each chamber on 
every side of the stove. 

The system of warming by hot water ap- 
pears to be that best calculated for ventilating 
purposes. Air is rendered unpleasant and un- 
wholesome by contact with metal heated to a 
high degree. In the hot water system, this 
fault is altogether avoided. ‘This mode is re- 
commended by Dr. Combe, as well as by sev- 
eral other writers, on account of its “ efficien- 
cy, economy, safety, and agreeableness.” 

While on this subject, | may take occasion 
to remark, that a very common evil is that of 
having rooms too highly heated. Whatever 
mode of warming may be adopted, and whe- 
ther there be ventilation or not, the tempera- 
ture of the air should be kept as nearly regu- 
lar as possible. To accomplish this, a ther- 
mometer is almost indispensable, since a room 
may become gradually overheated without the 
occupants being sensible of it, and individuals 
may unconsciously become habituated to a de- 
gree of warmth considerably above that which 
is most conducive to health. A more general 
observance of a proper standard of tempera- 
ture would prevent much discomfort now ex- 
perienced, and would prove beneficial, not on- 
ly to such as have become habituated to over- 
heated apartments, but also to those accus- 
tomed to air of a proper temperature. As it 
is, the latter, when from home, are liable to 
be oppressed with the heat, the former to suf- 
fer from cold. This inconvenience, so often 
experienced when individuals of different fam- 
ilies are together, would in great measure be 
remedied by the more general use in our par- 
lours of that valuable but cheap little instru- 
ment, the thermometer. According to Dr. 
Reid, and several other English authors, a 
temperature of 65 degrees Fahrenheit is that 
which is most suitable for private apartments : 
but in this country, a temperature of 68 or 70 
degrees, (as indicated by a thermometer 
placed five or six feet from the floor,) is com- 
mon, and probably necessary. In meeting- 
houses, and the like, a lower temperature is 
sufficient. 

Attention should be paid to the quantity of 
moisture contained in the air admitted. When 
the cold air from without becomes heated, its 
capacity for moisture, and therefore its power 
of absorbing it, is increased. Hence, except 
in particular conditions of the atmosphere, 
and in crowded apartments, where no system 
of ventilating is in operation, the air is ren- 
dered too dry either for health or comfort. 
Such an atmosphere, 


“ Too fast imbibes th’ attenuated lymph, 
Which, by the surface, from the blood exhules. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toil essay 
Their flexible vibrations; or, inflam’d, 
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Their tender ever-moving structure thaws. 
Spoil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 

A mass of lees remains, a dr tide, 

That slow as Lethe wanders through the veins 
Unactive in the services of life, 

Unfit to lead its pitchy current through 

The secret mazy channels of the brain,” 


This evil is easily remedied by simply 
maintaining a constant evaporation of water 
over the fire used to warm the apartment. 


[Remainder next week.]} 


The Leviathan Telescope—Sir James 
South writes—* The Leviathan Telescope, on 
which the Earl of Rosse has been toiling in 
his demesne at Parsonstown now upwards of 
two years, although not absolutely finished, 
was directed for the first time to the sideral 
heavens. The letter which I have this morn- 
ing received from its noble maker, in his usu- 
al unassuming style, merely states, that the 
metal only just polished, was of a pretty good 
figure, and that with a power of 500, the 
nebula knownas No. 2 of Messier’s catalogue 
was even more magnificent than the nebula No, 
13 of Messier, when seen with his lordship’s 
telescope of three feet diameter and 27 feet 
focus. Cloudy weather prevented him turn- 
ing the leviathan on any other nebulous object. 
Thus, then, we have all danger of the metal 
breaking before it could be polished overcome, 
I look forward with intense anxiety to witness 
its first severe trial, when all its various 
appointments shall be completed, in the confi- 
dence that those who may then be present will 
see with it what man has never seen before. 
The diameter of the large metal is 6 feet, and 
its focus 54 feet. Yet the immense mags is 
manageable by one nan. Compared with it, 
the working telescopes of Sir William Hers- 
chel, which in his hands conferred on astron- 
omy such inestimable service, and on himself 
astronomical immortality, were but play- 
things.” 


Manufacture of Carpets—The manufac 
ture of carpets in the United States has in- 
creased during the last eighteen years, in a 
proportion almost equal to that of cotton and 
woollen cloths. In 1825 there were forty 
looms in operation. Now there are nearly 
two thousand. Hand looms average about 
eight yards per day. But there have just 
been put into operation forty power looms in 
Lowell, Mass., which will average from fif- 
teen to twenty yards a day, and which must 
soon come into universal use, and exclude the 
hand loom altogether. The power loom now 
in operation is the invention of Erastus B. 
Bigelow. These looms will produce an entire 
revolution in the carpet manufacturing busi- 
ness. It is well understood that with the 
hand loom, carpets can be made even cheaper 
in the United States (coarse wool and dye 
stuffs being admitted duty free) than in Eng- 
land ; and that with the aid of the power 
loom, we can not only keep the foreign trade 
out of the home market altogether, but ulti- 
mately compete, successfully, with her in the 
markets of the rest of the world.—Late 
Paper. 
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“over all Egypt and Lower Nubia, if not be- 
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THE EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS. 
The materials of which the pyramids are 
constructed, afford scope for long desertation, 
because, independently of the science and 
skill requisite for their adaptation the distan- 
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emery till they were as smooth as looking-;man, who was passenger in one of these, in 
glass, and then carried by land half a mile to/an account of the storm, in your paper, says: 
the river—placed on rafts and floated down 640|‘* When we left the harbour ‘the lake was 
miles to Memphis—brought by canals to the | scarcely ruffled, aud for the first two or three 
foot of the Lybian chain—conveyed by land | hours there was every prospect of a quick and 


~ 





ces from which most of them are brought/over gigantic causeways from one mile to/pleasant trip. Every one was in the highest 
proves that each monarch’s sway extended | three in length to the pyramids for which they | spirits as we bowled merrily along, and no 


yond ; and in relation to this subject we gath- 
er the following facts from the second lecture 
of Gliddon’s new course.— Boston Transcript. 

Geologically considered, Egypt is a very 
peculiar country, the quarries of different 
kinds of stone lying at great distances from 
each other in distinctly marked localities. If) 
you see a piece of basalt on the beach of the 
Mediterranean, you know that there is no ba- 
saltic quarry nearer than between the Ist and 
2d cataract, and when you find a block of gran- 


| were intended, and then elevated by machine- 
| ry and placed in their present position, with a | 


skill, and a masonic precision that bas cén- 
founded the most scientific European engineer | 
with amazement! The very basalt sarco- 
phagi that once held the mummy of the Pha- 
roahs, in the inmost recesses of these pyra- | 
midal mausolea, 8} feet long by 34 broad 
and 3 deep, were all brought from Lower 
Nubia, from the basaltic quarries of the 2nd 
cataract not nearer than 750 miles up the 
river! Looking into the interior of the py- 
















ite at Memphis, you know that no granite exists | ramids, there is still much to stagger belief— 
but at the first cataract—nearer than the east-| to excite our admiration. In the pyramid of 
ern desert on the Red Sea with the peninsula! five steps, the upper beams that support the 
of Mount Sinia. Early civilization and ex-|roof of the chamber are of oak, larch, and 
tended dominion is indicated in these facts,| cedar, not one of which trees grow in Egypt, 
and when we refiect upon them, we almost | and establish the fact of the timber trade with 
think we witness the work of transportation| Illyria, Asia Minor and Mount Lebanon in 
going on; that we see the builders, and the| ages long before Abraham! In the fragments 
buildings themselves in process of erection. | of a mummy the cloth is found to be saturat- 








| 


apprehensions where entertained until about 
eleven o’clock,” &c. 

Now, this account agrees perfectly with 
the indications on shore. But, before these 
boats left port it was known, and was the sub- 
ject of conversation in families on shore, 
where the barometer is kept, that a storm of 
unusual violence was very soon to burst upon 
us. During the nine hours ending at half past 
nine o’clock, on that evening, the mercury in 
the barometer fell one entire inch; and this 
great change, in so short a time, was demon- 
stration, to those who understood it, not only 
of the nearness of the calamity, but of its 
awful severity. 

Now, had the captains of these three 
steamboats known what was known on 
shore, and what they might just as well 
have known as any one else, is it to be sup- 
posed they would have left port as they did? 
Of course they would not ; and then why will 


The blocks of Arabian limestone used in the|ed with the “ Pissasphaltum”——Jew’s pitch or|not these, and all other nautical men, in the 


interior of the pyramids were brought from | bitumen Judiacum, compounded of vegetable 
the ancient quarries of Toorah, on the oppo-| pitch from the Archipelago, and of the asphal- 
site side of the Nile, distant about 16 or 20|tum of the Dead Sea in Palestine ; we find 
miles from each pyramid. ‘These very quar-| Gum Arabic that does not grow nearer than 
ries are vast halls as it were, excavated in the| 1200 miles from the pyramid, attesting com- 
living rock, wherein entire armies might en-|merce with Upper Nubia. The gold leaf 
camp, are adorned with now mutilated tablets| came from the mines of Suakim on the Red 
recording the age of their respective openings|Sea, or from remote Fazoglu. The liquor 
by different Pharaohs, not only show the very | which cleansed out the body of the mummy 
beds whence the stupendous blocks of some of | was Cedria the fluid rosin of the pinus ced- 





the pyramids were taken; but are in them- 
selves, works as wonderous and sublime as the 
Memphis pyramids! nay, at the very foot of | 
these quarries lie the countless tombs and sar- 
cophagi of unnumbered generations of anci- 
ent quarrymen! ‘These quarries are of in- 
tens: archeological interest, because the tab- 
Jets in them record that stone was cut in them 
for Memphis, on such a day, such a month, 
such a year of the reign of such a king ; and 
these kings begin from the remote times be- 
fore the 16th dynasty, and at different inter- 
vals come down through the Pharoanic period 
with many of the others, till we reach the 


tions similar to others in Egypt attesting that 
“these quarries were worked” in the propiti- 


ous era of our lords and emperors Severus | ple on the subject as to cause the procurement 
and Antoninus, thus enabling us to descend | and use of the instrument by them. 


almost step by step from the remote antiquity 


of 2200 years B. c., down to 200 years after | to be approaching, and was the subject of con- 
the Christian era. The hand of modern bar-| versation among those who had barometers in 
barism, prompted by the destructiveness of| this city, some eighteen hours before the first 


Mohammed Ali has, since 1830, done more to 
deface these tablets—to blow up many of 
these halls in sheer wantonness, than has been 
effected by time in 4000 years. 

Every atom of the hundred thousand tons 
of granite used in the pyramids was cut at 
Syene, the first cataract distant 640 miles. 
The blocks, some of which are 40 feet long, 
had to be cut out of their beds with wooden 
wedges and copper chisels ; then polished with 
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Ptolemaic epoch—and end with Latin inscrip-| This I have not done as something new, but 





rus—that grows not nearer than Syria. The 
spices send us to the Indian Ocean—the aloes 
to Succotra—the cinnamon to Ceylon, the 
ancient ‘T'aprohane—apd then the arts and 
sciences brought to bear upon the pyramids 
that must have arrived at perfection long be- 
fore that day, are themes for endless reflec- 
tions ! 
—_— 

The Barometer and the Tempest.—For 
several years past I have been in the practice 
of sending to the public press of this city, the 
unerring anouncements of approaching gales, 
which have been furnished by the barometer. 


only in the hope that constant repetition might 
finally so fix the attention of our nautical peo- 


The great gale, two years since, was known 


effects of it were visible, either upon the lake 
or upon the shore. On that occasion the col- 
umn of mercury in the instrument sunk three- 
fourths of an inch in the space of twelve hours. 
So, again, last week. On the afternoon and 
evening of the 11th instant, no one saw by 
external indications the approaching war of 
the elements, At about seven o’clock, on that 
evening, three steamboats, filled with passen- 
gers, left this port for the West. A _ gentle- 
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pursuit of their noble and daring profession, 

secure the advantages afforded them by the 

barometer ? R. W. Haskins. 
Buffalo, Oct. 23d, 1844. 


Isthmus of Panama.—The hopes which 
have been entertained of an artificial strait or 
passage through the Isthmus of Panama, can- 
not be realized. M. Garella, a distinguished 
French engineer, has made a survey and 
reports that the Isthmus between the two 
oceans rises one hundred and twenty-five 
yards above the level of the sea instead of 
seventeen yards, as was stated before, so that 
nothing can be thought of less than a canal, 
with sixty locks, divided between the two 
sides.— Late Paper. 





Tallow Manufacture.—A correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican gives the following 
description of one of the “ manufactories” of 
the West. 

“There is one establishment in Lafayette, 
Indiana, which, from its novelty, must not be 
overlooked. It is a steam factory of Tallow 
and Lard. The whole process is this: A lot 
of cattle are purchased and butchered, the 
hides cured, and the carcasses cut up and 
thrown into immense cauldrons, into which 
the steam from a large boiler is conducted, by 
which means the fat is rapidly extracted and 
drawn off; then the lean is dealt out to a lot 
of hogs, which to a considerable extent, are 
fattened on this refuse of the carcasses of the 
cattle. ‘The hogs are served the same way, 
and after the lard is extracted the carcasses 
are used for the same purposes as those of the 
cattle. This project, though yet an experi- 
ment, promises success. One thousand hogs 
are expected to be kept in this way. Cattle 
in abundance, fattened on the prairies, may be 
had for $5 to $10 each.” 
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Extract for ‘* The Friend.” 
WINTER. 

The cheerless season of the winter is as full 
of instruction to the religious and thinking 
mind, as the other seasons of the year. 
in magnificent succession awaken the pure 
sentiments of piety in the homan heart. ‘The 
living and exhilarating green of spring—the 
genial and joyous warmth of summer—the 
grateful abundance of autume, and even the 
inclemency of hoary winter,—each suggests 
their appropriate topics of gratitude to Him 
who from his throne on high “ remembereth 
the things that are in heaven and on earth.” 
Perhaps we learn the most ennobling lessons 
of religion from the storms and clouds of win- 
ter. The splendid variety of nature is no 
more,—the gay livery of the earth is hidden 
from our sight by the bands of frost, or the 
snowy mantle, and even the light of the sun 
himself is obscured. Driven thus from the 
contemplation of things external, we turn to 
higher and better objects of thought. Other 
seasons draw our attention to the earth we in- 
habit, but this naturally leads the mind to the 
contemplation of heavenly things. No lan- 
guage (Revelation excepted) is so plain and 
so readily understood as the language of Na- 
ture ; and at no season does she speak so for- 
cibly and solemnly to the heart as in the sea- 
son of winter. She tells us in the buried 
flowers—-in the icy stiffuess of the trees—-in 
the snowy coverings of the fair and beautiful 
vines of summer—of decay written by the 
finger of God upon all his works. We are 
thus warned, that as wave succeeds to wave,so 
generation succeeds to generation, and that 
we must soon mingle with our native dust. 
The little prattler of to-day soon fills our place 
in society, and the tendrils of earthly affection 
are severed at our departure only to be trans- 
ferred to our successors ; but it teaches also a 
nobler lesson—it tells us that the buried vine 
will soon in renewed beauty wave its delicate 
leaves in the breath of Summer, and the icy 
mantled trees soon put forth their strength 
and beauty ; and that we too, having left our 
earthly shell to moulder in its native earth, if 
found in the path of obedience and love to our 
Heavenly Father, and having faith in our glo- 
rified Redeemer, shall wing our flight to the 
world above; accompanied “ through the 
valley and shadow of death” by Him who is 
*‘ the resurection and the life.” ‘The year of 
nature is an emblem of the year of the soul. 
And while we see the wisdom of the present 
evil to the plants and trees of the earth, shall 
we not also believe in the wisdom of afflictions 
to the soul? 

Let then, the storms of winter blow, and 
the icy mantle still cover the earth; they are 
the signs of the same Father who beautifies 
the spring and the summer, “ and crowns the 
year with his goodness.” ‘They are to us as 
evidences of that kind hand which makes all 
things work together for good. The natural 
winter is but typical of the moral winter. 
and amid the weakness of age, and of all our 
varied trials, assures us that a spring awaits 
the righteous, and an everlasting summer will 
be their blessed portion in that Holy City that 
needeth not the light of the sunnor of the moon. 
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[exrRact.] 
THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


We cannot read the future, let us then 


All | Review the past, and draw rich lessons thence, 
st | Teaching us wisdom. ‘Thus each opening year 


Shall be a way-mark in our onward path, 
Whence we may note our progress, and recount 
The varied mercies of our passing lives. 


Much cause have we for thankfulness. The year, 


Crowned with the goodness of the Lord, has given 
Abundant harvests ; commerce and the arts 


oa cheers our land. 





| 


Have flourished, health prevails around, 
And the bright radiance of the sun of peace 


Dark and portentous clouds, 
Indeed, have gathered in the sky, and sounds 
Presaging war, have fallen on the ear. 

Twice bave our streets been stained with human blood, 
The fruits of riot, and of lawless mob! 


If there be, 
Excitement strong enough to sway the mind 
Beyond calm reason’s guidance, then the ties 
That bind society together, break, 
And reckless force assumes the place of law. 
War is a murderous track! When tempests rave, 
And lightnings scathe, and burricanes destroy, 
E’en when the pestilence walks o’er the earth 
In silent terror, changing life to death, 
We bow in solemn awe before His power, 
Who by the finger ot his might doth show 
Proud man’s exceeding weakness ; but the woes 
That follow in the train of wasting war, 
Fall like a death-blight on a moral world! 


Cause have we too for thankfulness, that Heaven 
Has dealt no sorer judgments on our land 
For national transgressions. In our pride 
How have we been unmindfal of this trath,— 
Those to whom God has given power, are made 
Accountable to Him ; and if the weak 
Are crushed beneath oppression’s iron hand, 
The boon, so much abused, may be withdrawn. 


Afric’s sons 
Join their loud wailing with the Indians’ cry 
Against my country. For the forest-race 
Hope’s last faint beam is waning. Who shall break 
Our sable brother’s fetters? Who shall ope 
‘The prison-house.of the poor captive Ham? 
Full many friends he has—warm, zealous friends, 
And vaunting of their friendship; but, alas, 
Yontentions they with one another wage, 
And leave the slave in bondage ? 


When shall rise 
That glorious day, by ancient seers foretold, 
And seen in Faith’s prospective vision, when 
Oppression, strife, and war, shall have an end ? 
‘The sacred precept of the Prince of Peace, 
Known through all nations, and through all obey’d, 
Would lead to this. But first must Christians learn 
To love each other, and to cease from strife. 
What! shall the man who walks by faith, who feels 
His high responsibilities, whose heart 
Glows with the flame of gratitude and love, 
Shall he desire to call down fire from heaven 
Oa such as follow not with him; but who 
Kneel to one common Fatlier ! 


May the year 
On which we now are entering, be as fum’d 
For those celestial virtues which adorn 
And bless mankind—Peace, Kindness, gentle Love,— 
As was the past for discord. Ah, too rich, 
Too priceless, are these swiftly-passing days, 
To be in folly or contention lost ; 
For all the hours are winged, and hasten up 
To bear the record of our deeds to heaven. 
Oh, may the changes of the year that’s gone, 
‘Teach us to prize the new one. May our joys 
Lead us to thank the Giver, and our griefs 
Teach us true wisdom. Earth’s felicitics 
May fail us, but a land of promise lies, 
Beyond the dark and sickly realms of time, 
Where Love, and Peace, and Joy, forever reign! 
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For “* The Friend.” 
COLMAN’S REPORTS. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


‘In the season of harvest immense num- 
bers of Irish come over to assist in the la- 
bour, and this presents almost the only oppor- 
tunity which they have, in the course of the 
year, of earning a little money to pay the 
rent of their cabin and potato patches. No- 
thing can exceed the destitution and squalid- 
ness in which they are seen ; starved, ragged, 
and dirty beyond all description, with the tat- 
ters hanging about them like a few remaining 
feathers upon a plucked goose. At their first 
coming they are comparatively feeble and in- 
efficient ; but, after a week’s comfortable feed- 
ing, they recover strength, increasing some 
pounds in weight, and, if they are allowed to 
perform their work by the piece, they accom- 
plish a great deal. 

“T found in one case on two farms—which, 
though under two tenants, might be consider- 
ed as a joint concern—more than four hun- 
dred labourers employed during the harvests, 
a large proportion of whom were women, but 
not exclusively Irish. The average wages 
paid the men in this case was one shilling, 
[or 24 cents] per day and food, which was es- 
timated at about 18 centsperday. Their liv- 
ing consisted of oatmeal-porridge and a small 
quantity of sour milk or butter-milk for break- 
fast ; 1 pound of wheaten bread, and 14 pint 
of beer at dinner; and at night, a supper re- 
sembling the breakfast, or 2d. in lieu of it. I 
was curious to know how so many people 
were lodged at night. In some cases they 
throw themselves down under the stacks, or 
upon some straw in the sheds, or out-buildings 
of the farm; buat in the case to which I refer 
above, I was shown into the cattle-stalls and 
stables, the floors of which were lined with 
straw ; and here the men’s coats and the wo- 
men’s caps and bonnets upon the walls, indi- 
cated that it was occupied by both parties 
promiscuously. ‘This was indeed the fact. 
Each person, as far as possible, was supplied 
with a blanket, and these were the whole ac- 
commodations and the whole support. This 
was not a singular instance. I am unwilling 
to make any comments upon such facts as 
these. They speak for themselves. ‘They 
are matters of general custom, and seemed to 
excite no attention. ‘The employers, in this 
case, were persons of respectable character 
and condition, and their families distinguished 
for refinement. It presents one among many 
instances’ in which habit and custom reconcile 
us to many things which would otherwise of- 
fend ; and lead us to view some practices, ut- 
terly unjustifiable in themselves, with a degree 
of complacency or indifference ; and as unal- 
terable, because they have been so long estab- 
lished. 

“ This condition of things should certainly 
save our country from the reproach, if it be 
one, which some are disposed to attribute to 
American manners, that of treating woman 
with too much courtesy and deference. I can- 
not bring myself, however, to view the sub- 
ject with any lightness whatever. My conti- 
dent @onviction is, that the virtue of a com- 
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munity depends on nothing more than on the 
character of the women. In proportion as 
they are improved, and treated with deference 
on account of their sex, the women are brought 
to respect themselves, and the character of 
the men is directly improved : character itself 
becomes valuable to both parties. But in pro- 
portion as the condition of women is degrad- 
ed, and they are considered and treated as 
mere animals, self-respect is not known among 
them; character is of no value ; and the mo- 
ral condition of such a class, or rather its im- 
provement, is absolutely without hope. Nor 
is it without its pernicious influences upon the 
classes in the community above them. Much 
fault as some persons have been pleased to 
find with the deference paid to the sex in the 


in. the smallest measure abated. 
‘For a considerable portion of the year, 


person, they cease to be treated with any def- 
erence by the other sex, and lose all respect 
for themselves, Personal neglect and unclean- 
liness are followed by their almost invariable 
concomitants, mental and moral impurity and 
degradation. 

| There are two practices in regard to agri- 
cultural labour, not universal, by any means, 
but prevailing in some parts of England and 
Scotland, which I may notice. The first is 
called the ‘Gang system.’ In some places, 


are required, in many cases, to deal with the 
gang-master for the supplies they receive, in 
payment for their labour. The results of such 
a system are obvious. ‘The work being taken 
by the piece, the gang-master presses them to 
their utmost strength. The fragments of 
days, in which work is done and not paid for 
to the labourers, are all to the benefit of the 
gang-master, who, in such case, gets a large 
amount of work done at no cost. But his ad- 
vantages do not end here, for there is no doubt 


owing to the size of farms being greatly ex-|that he gets a high advance upon the goods 
tended, cottages being suflered to fall into de-| which he requires them to purchase of him, 
cay and ruin, labourers have been congregat-|and thus their wages are reduced still lower. 
ed in villages, where have prevailed all the|Children of the ages of four, five, and six, 


evils, physical and moral, which are naturally | work in the gangs. 


They earn ninepence a 


to be expected from a crowded population, |day, the big ones; the small, fourpence ; 
United States, I should be very sorry to see it shoved into small and inconvenient habitations, | children of seven years old, threepence a 


and subjected to innumerable privations. 
this case the farmer keeps in permanent and 


In | day. 


‘In some parts of Scotland, what is called 


the farm labourers are not allowed any beer. steady employment no more labourers than) the bothie system, or employment of unmar- 
I could not learn that any allowance of whis-|are absolutely required for the constant and 


key or spirit is ever given them by their em- 


|uninterrupted operations of the farm; and re- 





ried men, living together in a bothie or hovel 
attached to the steading. The wages are 


ployers, or that it is ever carried by them in-|lies upon the obtaining of a large number of| paid in money or kind, as may be agreed 


to the fields. 
with the lower and labouring classes of people 
seems, in a great degree, confined to the li- 
censed houses, of which, certainly, there is 
nowhere any want. In passing through the 
village of Glossop, in Derbyshire, a modern 
and an exceedingly well-built village, in dis- 
tance, I should judge, of less than three-fourths 
of a mile, I counted, as I passed along on the 
box of the coach, thirty-five licensed retail 
shops, most of which were probably for the 
sale, among other things, of intoxicating li- 
quors. Indeed the number of licensed retail- 
ers in every village in England is quite re- 
markable, and would seem, in many cases, to 
include almost every fourth house. 

“1 am not disposed to object to the employ- 
ment of women in some kinds of agricultural 
labour. The employment of them in indis- 
criminate labour is liable to the most serious 
objections. Nothing can be more animating, 


and, in its way, more beautiful, than on a fine|tracts to the gang-master ; and we may infer 


clear day, when the golden and waving har- 
vest is ready for the sickle, to see, as I have 
several times seen, a party of more than a 
hundred women and girls entering the field, 
cutting the grain, or binding it up after the 
reapers. In cultivating the turnips they are 
likewise extremely expert. In tedding and 
making hay, and in various other agricultural 
labours, they carry their end of the yoke even ; 
but in loading and leading out dung, and espe- 
cially, as I have seen them, in carrying bro- 
ken limestone in baskets on their heads, to be 
put into the kilns, and in bearing heavy loads 
of coal from the pits, I have felt that their 
strength was unnaturally taxed, and that, at 


least in these cases, they were quite out of 


‘ woman’s sphere.’ I confess, likewise, that 
my gallantry bas often been severely tried, 
when I have seen them at the inns acting as 
ostlers, bringing out the horses, and assisting 
in changing the coach team, while the coach- 


man went into the inn to try the strength of 


the ale. The natural effect of such employ- 
ment upon women, is to render them negli- 
gent of their persons, and squalid and dirty 


|any great job is to be accomplished, that he 
may be enabled to effect it at once, and at the 
‘smallest expense. Under these. circumstan- 
\ces he applies to a gang-master, as he is term- 
led, who contracts for its execution, and 
through whom the poor labourers must find 
jemployment, if they find it at all; and upon 
| whose terms they must work, or get no work. 
|The gang-master has them then completely 
jin his power, taking care to provide well for 
himself in his own commissions, which must, 
| of course, be deducted from the wages of the 
labourers, and subjecting them, at pleasure, 
|to the most despotic and severe conditions. It 





is not optional with these poor creatures to 


\say whether they will work or not, but whe- 
ther they will work or die—they have no oth- 
er resource—change their condition they can- 
|not—contract separately for their work they 
| cannot, because the farmer-eonfines his con- 


|from the reports of the commissioners, laid 
| before the government, that the system is one 


of oppression, cruelty, and plunder, and in 


every respect leading to gross immoralities. 
The distance to which these labourers go is 


often as much as five or six miles, and this 


Chil- 


usually on foot, and to return at night. 
dren and girls are compelled to go these dis- 
tances, and consequently must rise very early 


in the morning, and reach home at a very late 


hour at night. Girls and boys, and young 


men and women, work indiscriminately to- 
When the distance to which they go 
for work is ten miles, they are sent in carts. 
When the distances are great, they occasion- 
ally pass the night at the place of work, and 
then lodge in barns, or anywhere else, indis- 
The general account 
given of the operations of the system shows 
an utter profligacy of mind in their general 
If they go in the 
morning, and stay only a little while, on ac- 
count of rain, or other good cause, they are 
The day is divided into quar- 
ters, but no fractions of time are in any case 
in their appearance ; and with this negf&ct of|allowed tothem. Then the persons employed 


gether. 


criminately together. 


conversation and manners. 


paid nothing. 


The drinking, in this country,| hands, or a gang, as it is termed, whenever | upon; and the labourers are-furnished with a 


room, fuel, and bedding; with two pecks of 
oat-meal weekly, and with a daily allowance 
of new or of sour milk—occasionally they 
may have beer and bread for dinner instead 
of the porridge. Nothing more, however, is 
done for them. They prepare their porridge 
themselves in such way as they choose; but 
this comprehends the whole of their living. 
Having myself visited a Scotch bothie, I can- 
not, how much soever the economy of the ar- 
rangements may be praised, very much com- 
mend the style of housekeeping. Indeed it is 
not difficult to infer that where young men 
and others are turned into a hovel together, 
and without any one to look after their lodg- 
ing or prepare their meals, the style of living 
cannot have the advantages even of the wig- 
wam of a North American savage ; for there, 
at least, there is a squaw to provide the food, 
and look after the premises. The wages of 
a Scotch labourer are about £12 sterling per 
year, and living as above; and for a woman, 
as a field labourer, four shillings sterling per 
week, or about eighty-eight cents, out of 
which she provides herself.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A Reading-book for Friends’ Schools. 


I wish to recommend John Woolman’s 
Journal as a reading book for Friends’ schools : 
its literary merits are not duly appreciated ; 
and the excellent sentiments, moral and reli- 
gious, which it contains, recommend it to 
every reader. They cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the youthful mind, and are 
couched in as pure, simple and beautiful En- 
glish, as is to be found anywhere. 1 am not 
alone in this opinion, as the following anec- 
dote will show. 

I have been informed that a member of our 
Society, being about to send his son to Prince- 
ton College, inquired of the president, the 
late Dr. Witherspoon, what book he would 
recommend his son to study as a model of 
pure English. The president replied, that he 
would advise him to form his style by the 
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study of John Woolman’s Journal or Addi- 
son’s Spectator, which he considered the finest 
specimens of pure English he was acquainted 
with. The sentiment acquires additional 
force from the fact, that Witherspoon’s pre- 
judices were such as to bias him against, ra- 
ther than in favour of Friends, 
T. 
_— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


ANTHONY BENEZET. 


The following letter, written in the charac- 
teristic style of this Christian philanthropist, 
can hardly fail, I think, to prove interesting 
to the readers of “ ‘The Friend.” It breathes 
the humility and sincerity of heart for which 
he was remarkable. The“superscription is, 
“ For Friends’ School Master, Nantukett.” 

Phila. y¢ 9th 3rd mon. 1755. 

Esteemed Friend.—Our friend Israel Pem- 
berton, having several times made a respect- 
ful mention of thee, since his return from your 
parts, a kind of religious fellowship, with a 
desire of acquaintance and correspondence 
with thee, sprung in my mind. Notwithstan- 
ding which, I have been hitherto prevented 
from writing to thee; which was chiefly, if 
not wholly, owing to an unexpressible feel- 
ing of inward poverty of spirit. O, my lean- 
ness, my leanness! What cana beggar that 
is clothed as it were with rags, and sits but at 
the king’s gate, say of the beauty and order 
of his house? Would it not be presumptuous 
and making to ourselves images of things 
which we possess but by report? And yet, 
what else is worthy our meditation or corres- 
ponding upon? Is greatness, riches, worldly 
wisdom, or philosophy, vainly so called? No ; 
by no means. The time has been when these 
things had a comeliness in my eyes; but, 
thanks be to God, I am now sensible they are 
not worth a thought. Having found the field 
in which the pearl lies, what now remains but 
that we sell all to purchase the same. My 
thus writing will, I doubt not, appear odd to 
thee, but I trust in thy kindness that thou wilt 
receive it in that charity, that beareth and 
hopeth all things. Had I delayed longer, I 
feared it would appear as a slight, thou hav- 
ing made mention of me in thy letter to Israel 
Pemberton. I salute thee in an unfeigned 
measure of the best love I am at present ca- 
pable of; heartily wishing the Almighty may 
support and assist thee every way, more es- 


pecially in thy calling as an instructor of} Charles Burr’s mind, and his capacity to man- 


children, the difficulties and discouragements 
of which I am not unacquainted with, having 
laboured therein many years. I herewith 
send a few books, which 1 hope may be of 
service amongst thy scholars and friends. I 
shall be glad to hear from thee, and remain 
thy friend, 
Antnony Benezet. 


The foregoing letter was kindly furnished 
me by a valued friend of Nantucket, and on 
the same sheet is the essay of a reply from 
the aforesaid schoolmaster, from which the 
following is taken: 


Nantucket, 4 mo. 4, 1755. 


love to friends in general, and in particular to 


THE FRIEND. 119 








of the 9th of 3rd mo. last, together with the |tunate heir. One of the witnesses, — Lane, 
books, and gratefully acknowledge thy kind-| himself one of the heirs, after the son, testi- 
ness therein, and hope they will answer the | fied to the value of the old man’s estate. His 
end for which thou sentthem. I may also| personal property amounts to 430,000 dollars 
let thee know that I have been much affected | principal, and it is supposed that there must 
several times upon reading thy kind letter,/be about 40,000 or 50,000 dollars interest 
and take notice of thy mentioning inward po-| money due. In addition to this, there is real 
verty of spirit, and have often said in my|estate valued at 20,000 dollars, making the 
heart, * Lord, who so poor as I?’ But have| whole property about 500,000 dollars. We 
remembered with comfort the saying of our| understand that next to Charles Burr, there 
blessed Lord when on ye mount, “ Blessed are | are thirty-six heirs, some of them citizens of 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of | this place. The widow of old Burr is now 
heaven.” Our worthy friend Is’l Pemberton, living, at the advanced age of seventy years. 
when here, made mention of thee to me, and | She was forced to leave him some years since 
intimated that a correspondence between us| on account of brutal treatment, and on appli- 
might be agreeable or beneficial, and I hope | cation to the Chancellor, he granted a divorce, 
it will not terminate otherwise. and ordered a payment out of the estate of 
10,000 dollars per annum during her natural 
life.—Albany Eve. Jour. 










Another letter dated 


Nantucket, 30th Ist mo. 1757. 

Esteemed Friend, Anthony Benezet.—Ha- 
ving so good opportunity, take the freedom to 
salute thee and thy spouse, in best love, wish- 
ing your prosperity and growth in the blessed 
Truth. Notwithstanding we may meet with 
many discouragements in our spiritual jour- 
ney, I hope we shall be enabled to go forward 
therein, that in the end we may arrive at the 
safe landing place, where the wicked will 
cease troubling and the weary soul will be at 
rest. O my friend, I am so poor, I scarcely 
know how to express myself; being strongly 
bowed down under the weight of many diffi- 
culties, out of which I hope and believe the 
Lord, in his time, will deliver us. My kind 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 
THE PILGRIM INSTRUCTED. 
Modified from the German. 


Thus spoke an ardent Pilgrim, going 
Towards Heavenly Zion’s glorious height, 
Where ceaseless melodies are flowing 
From all the sweet-voiced saints in light :— 


“Thy stream of life’s cclestial fountain, 
By which the ransomed myriads are, 
Thy sunny-bright eternal mountain, 
O Zion, I behold afar. 


“T hear, as distant bells, thy singing, 
Now evening’s blush tints earth and sky; 
O, had I swift-plumed powers for winging, 


Israel Pemberton and William Logan. Not To join that anthem would I fly.” 


having further at present to communicate, 
only would gratefully acknowledge thy re- 
peated kindnesses, and conclude with bidding 
thee farewell. From thy affectionate friend, 
B. Corrin. 


Intense desire his soul o’erpowering, 
The sweet, sweet sorrow faintness brought, 
He sank where fair the earth was flowering, 
But Zion’s glory filled his thought. 


“ Too great, too glorious is thy beaming, 
For my weak mortal eye to see ; 
O, let me then, in soft, soft dreaming, 


Esteemed Friend, A. B.—I received thine| conduct the estate for the benefit of the unfor- 


Interesting Trial.—The papers a few days 
since announced the death of Jonathan Burr, 
of Washington county, leaving a large for- 
tune to his only surviving son, Charles Burr. 
This last person, now fifty-three years of age, 
is well known to our citizens, being the harm- 
less insane man, who for years has gone about 
our streets selling almanacs and pamphlets. 
He has not for many years received a far- 
thing’s aid from the old man, who was a mi- 
ser. ‘To test the soundness or unsoundness of 


Amidst thy blessed brightness be.” 


Quick to his inner soul was given 
This startling word of warning true: 
“ Seek rather thou for strength from Heaven, 
To nobly dare, to firmly do. 


** No more be dreamy fancies weaving, 
Which o’er weak souls may softness cast; 
Be thine the true firm heart, which cleaving 
Its heavenward way, gains rest at last.” 






When on some vapour-hidden meadow 
The stirring air of morning wakes, 
As rolls away the misty shadow, 
age the fortune thus suddenly left to him, the ‘Fhe ete Reb eaged tolghnes bert 
Chancellor issued a commission appointing 
Bradford R. Wcod, Esq., and Drs. T. R. 
Beck and March, a tribunal to pass upon that 
preliminary question. ‘The case was submit- 
ted by them to a jury of citizens to-day. Sev- 
eral of our first physicians and old citizens 
testified unqualifiedly to the insanity of 
Charles Burr, and his unfitness to undertake 
the management of any property. He also 
appeared in person, and preferred his request 
that trustees might be appointed, acknowledg- 
ing his own unfitness. ‘The jury returned a 
verdict of insanity, and the Chancellor will, 
of course, appoint the requisite trustees to 


To sight each hidden nook unsealing ; 
So did that inward word impart, 

The very light of Truth, revealing 
His error to the pilgrim’s heart. 


He rose, as blushed the dews of morning, 
With hope renewed and quicken’d thought, 

And day by day, earth's pleasures scorning 
For Zion’s golden gate he sought. 


Whilst tracing thus the paths of duty, 
In holy land his feet still trod, 

Till death brought near, arrayed in beauty, 
The glorious city of his God. 


For him wide spread the two-Jeaved portal, 
Like a fond mother’s arms of love ; 

And songs that breathed of joy immortal 
Gave welcome from the hosts above. 


















































































FIRST MONTH, 4, 1845. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


The eighth volume of this valuable and in- 
teresting periodical is just completed, and, we 
think, does not fall behind any of the preced- 
ing in the variety and edifying character of 
its contents. The memoirs of Thomas Scat- 
tergood are fraught with lessons of instruction 
to the Christian traveller; showing the re- 
peated and deep baptisms which even the de- 
voted servants of Christ have to pass through, 
in order that the work of sanctification may 
be carried on and completed, and the all-suffi- 
ciency of the Divine arm to support and stay 
the mind under the closest conflicts and exer- 
cises. We think it peculiarly calculated to 
animate and cheer the mourntful traveller to- 
ward the heavenly Canaan, and to encourage 
such to press through all their trials and sor- 
rows, keeping the eye steadily fixed on the 
Captain of salvation, the ever-present Com- 
forter of his people. 

George Whitehead’s Journal is full of inci- 
dent; portraying the steady onward course 
and persevering firmness of a soldier of the 
Lamb, amid scorn, evil report, cruel persecu- 
tion, and great suffering, both in person and 
property. Through the course of a life pro- 
tracted beyond the usual period allotted to 
man, he steadfastly pressed forward in the 
heavenly race, diligently occupied in works of 
mercy and love, doing the will of his Lord as 
manifested to him, and the peaceful serenity 
of his old age, his lively hope of a better in- 
heritance in the world to come, and the Chris- 
tian composure and joy with which he con- 
templated the approach of death, furnish a 
strong incentive to the serious reader to “ go 
and do likewise.” We are acquainted with 
no journal, save that of George Fox, which 
embodies in it as much valuable matter con- 





nected with the early history of the Society of | 


Friends; and for this alone, it would amply 
repay a careful perusal. 

The following remarks respecting it, taken 
from the cover of the 11th number of the Li- 
brary, are recommended to the notice of the 
readers of ** The Friend.” 


“The firmness and boldness with which 
our early Friends contended for the truths of 
the Gospel, and the purity of life which its 


doctrines require, are strikingly portrayed in| 
They | 


the biography of George Whitehead. 
gave their back to the smiter, and the cheek 
to them that plucked off the hair. Life, lib- 
erty and property, were freely offered up in 
the service of their Divine Master. Nor did 
they permit. any indulgence, even in lawful 
things, to prevent them from fulfilling their 
duty in calling people to repentance and 
amendment of life, and promulgating the clear 
and scriptural views which were opened to 
their understandings by the illuminations of 
the light of Christ Jesus. The interesting 
incidents, and the instructive elucidation of 
doctrinal points contained in this valuable 
Journal, will repay a careful perusal of it.” 


THE FRIEND. 


The racy and interesting account of Jobo 
Roberts, which closes the volume, will com- 
mend itself to every reader, The simple, yet 
clear manner in which some of the doctrines 
of Friends are elucidated and enforced, ren- 
ders them peculiarly striking, and we think it 
calculated to impress the minds of young peo- 
ple especially. 

We cannot but hope that the Library will 
meet with increased encouragement, which it 
certainly merits, from the intrinsic value of 
the matter it contains, and the moderate price 
at which it is furnished. When we consider 
the favourable infinence which such an amount 
of such reading, introduced monthly into a 
family, is likely to have upon the minds of the 
younger members, in making them acquaint- 
ed with the history, and biography, and prin- 
ciples of their own Society, and attaching 
them to it, the small annual cost is a sacrifice 
amply repaid. 

We would particularly call the attention of 
the readers of “ The Friend” to the following 
remarks of the editors, taken from the cover 
of the 12th number : 


“The Editors respectfully solicit from 
their subscribers the continuance of the sup- 
port heretofore given to the Library. The 
subscription list has felt the effects of the pe- 
cuniary pressure which pervaded the country, 
but as this is now in some measure passing 
away, they trust the work will receive in- 
creased encouragement. When we remem- 
ber that to many it is the only means of be- 
coming acquainted with the writings of our 
religious Society ; that its ready transmission 
by mail carries it into remote sections, where 
larger volumes seldom or never come, and 
that its ample pages embrace a large amount 
of instructive reading at a small annual cost ; 
| its importance as a means for spreading our 
religious principles and testimonies, within, 
as well as without, the pale of our Society, 
cannot easily be overrated. ‘Those who live 

13’ books are easily pro- 


AGENCY. 
RichardeH. Whitlock, Richmond, Va., is 
appointed agent for that city and vicinity. 





Philadelphia Association of Friends for the 
Instruction of Poor Children. 





A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held on Second-day even- 
ing, the 6th instant, at 7 o’clock, at the usual 
place. 


Josern Krre, Clerk. 
First month, 1845. 





Drep, at Greenwich, N. J., the 3d of Eleventh month 
last, in the 77th year of his age, Josrrn Miner, a wor- 
thy member and elder of Greenwich Monthly Mecting 
of Friends. 


. the 5th of Twelfth month last, at Westbury on 

Long Island, Amy Tirvs, widow of the late Daniel Ti- 

tus, at the advanced age of 85 ycars. This beloved and 

venerable Friend was remarkable for her kind and af- 
fectionate deportment, affording an instructive example 
of that quietness and meekness of spirit, which are in 
the “ sight of God of great price.” Her house and her 
heart were open to receive and entertain Friends who 
were travelling in the ministry, and on other occasions ; 
and there are doubtless those yet remaining, who can 
bear testimony to her kindness, sympathy, and hospi- 
tality. Her mental faculties continued beyond many 
of her age, and her heart seemed replete with love, not 
only for her children and grandchildren—who were the 
objects of her tender solicitude,—but she was also deep- 
ly concerned fpr the welfare and preservation of all. 
For some months previous to her decease, her strength 
gradually declined, and she was fully scnsible that time, 
with her, was drawing near to its close. She frequently 
expressed her entire resignation, desiring that her pa- 
tience might hold out to the end—which was mercifully 
granted ; and, we trust, she is gathered to the “just of 
all generations,” being one of those, unto whom the 
language of our Holy Redeemer may be applicable, 

“ Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, be- 

lieve also in me; in my Father’s house are many man- 

sions ; if it were not so, | would have told you: I go to 
prepare a place for you.” 

, at his residence ncar Bloomficld, Parke county, 
Indiana, on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1844, Jenemran 
H. Sirer, in the 49th year of his age. He migrated 

from Chatham county, North Carolina, in early life, 
and settled in the forests of western Indiana, when 








|in places where Friends 

cured, or who have on their shelves u rich | there was only here and there a solitary cabin of the 
collection of the writings of the Society, may | pioncer of the wilderness to be seen. While still sur- 
sometimes think there is little benefit derived | rounded by the wolf, the deer, and other wild animals, 


by their subscribing to the Library ; but such | 
| will do well to remember, that the continu- | 
ance of the work depends, in considerable de- 
gree, upon the support derived from Friends 
|circumstanced as they are—that those who 
live in secluded situations, where such books 
are scarce, are generally in restricted circum- 
stances, and of course able to do but little, 
and must be wholly deprived of the advanta- 
ges derived from a monthly perusal of the 
pages of the Library, unless it is encouraged 
and aided by those whose lot is more favour- 
‘ed. The belief that the work is useful to 
their fellow members, in spreading more 
widely a knowledge of the precious. doctrines 
and testimonies of Truth, and promoting a 
conformity thereto in conduct and converse, | 
| encourages the Editors to persevere in their 
|labours ; and however humble the pretensions 
of their periodical, they have the satisfaction 
to receive the testimony of many valued 
Friends that, it is, under the Divine blessing, 
conducing to those good ends,” 








as well as by the Indians, the native sons of the soil, he, 
in company with two or three other Friends, met for 
the first time in that part of the country, in the capacity 
of a meeting for Divine worship, afier the manner of 
Friends. By faithfully adhering to the pointings of 
Truth, in regularly attending and keeping up their Jit- 
tle meeting, he lived to see a Preparative, Monthly, and 
Quarterly Meeting in succession settled, a meeting- 
house built near his habitation, and Friends spread far 
and wide around him; and at present, Western Quar. 
terly Meeting, which is held at Bloomfield, near his 
late residence, is composed of seven Monthly Meetings. 
Having acted in the capacity of a practical surveyor in 
the early scttling of those parts, he underwent expo- 
sures peculiar to a new country, which in all probabili- 
ty sowed the seeds of the disorder, which, in the Di- 
vine ordering, terminated his earthly existence, being 
an affection of the heart and of the lungs, and was pro- 
ductive of much bodily suffering; but this he was ena- 
bled to bear with great patience and Christian resigna- 
tion. ‘Through the course of his sickness he expressed 
at various times that there appeared to be nothing in 
the way ; that he had fought the good fight, that he had 
kept the faith, and he believed there was laid up for him 
a crown of righteousness. 
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